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THE "CORRESPONDENCE LAW" OF ANCIENT IRISH POETRY :- 
ITS PKOB ABLE ORIGIN. 

BY JOHN O'BEIRNE CROWE, A. B. 

The eastern origin of the Celtic nations is now placed beyond reasonable doubt : the infallible de- 
ductions of sound philology have brought to light those great truths which have for ages been 
wrapped in the mist of Irish fable. Prichard, Pictet, Bopp, and Grimm, have each contributed his 
share to this satisfactory result, though to the first of these distinguished men it is chiefly 
due. Yet we must not pass by the labours of our own Celtic scholars at home, who have, though 
in a different sphere, done so much for the literary fame of ancient Ireland. The Irish Archaeolo- 
gical and Celtic societies, both before and since their union, have, by their beautiful publications, 
deserved well of their country ; and though the obscurity of the ancient dialect in which some of the 
originals are written renders it very difficult indeed to attain to a correct interpretation at present, 
still the way has been paved for succeeding soholars, who may have better opportunities for acquiring 
a critical knowledge of the old Hiberno-Celtic tongue. It would be invidious to mention names, but 
perhaps we may with propriety allude to the high honour lately conferred by the Academy of Berlin on 
our distinguished countryman, Dr. O'Donovan, who has been elected corresponding member of that 
body. The select character of the Academy, coupled with the name of the proposer — the celebrated 
Jacob Grimm — gives additional value to this honour ; and we fervently pray thatboth Jacob Grimm 
and John O'Donovan may be long spared to follow up their distinguished labours. 

Among the many fields of Celtic literature, which are as yet little explored, there is one which 
we think exceedingly remarkable and highly interesting — namely, that which has been called the 
Correspondence Law of ancient Irish poetry. At first sight, indeed, this law would seom to con- 
tain nothing very singular ; but, after a close examination of it, we have no hesitation in saying that 
it presents some things worthy of attentive consideration. At any rate, it is certainly peculiar, 
inasmuch as nothing like it is known in any other poetry, even of the Celtic nations themselves. 
The peculiarity is this. Instead of ordinary rhyme, this law requires each couplet to terminate with 
the same vowel and a kindred consonant. The consonants thus considered as kindred, are classified 
by the bards in a particular manner, which can be best understood from the following article in Dr. 
O'Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 415 : — 
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" Correspondence," called in Irish Comharda. This has some resemblance to rhjme, but it does 
not require the corresponding syllables to have the same termination as in English rhyme. 

To understand it perfectly, the following classification made of the consonants, by the Irish poets, 
must be attended to : — 

1. 8, called by the bards " the queen of consonants," from the peculiarity of the laws by which it 
is aspirated and eclipsed. 

2. Three soft consonants, p, c, t. 

3. Three hard, 6, g, d. 

4. Three rough, f, ch, th. 

5. Five strong, 11, m, nn, ng, rr. 

6. Seven light, bh, gh, dh, mh, I, n, r. 

The Irish poets teach that the consonants exceed each other in power and strength, according to 
the 1 above classification. They assert that s is the chief, or queen, of all consonants." Next after it 
they rank the three soft consonants, p, c, t, which exceed the succeeding classes in force and strength ; 
likewise that the hard consonants excel the rough consonants, and the strong the light ones, which 
are reckoned the meanest and feeblest of all the consonants." 

This classification of the consonants, it will be seen, partly coincides with that given by Greek 
grammarians, and partly not. As a (s) is callod by them an independent letter, so in this poetic 
syllabarium the same letter is styled the queen of consonants. Then we have in classes 2, 3, 4, the 
ordinary division of tenues, medials, and aspirates ; but here the agreement ceases, though, it is true, 
that in class 5 we have the liquids under a strong form, but then we have also the additional sound 
ng. As for the sixth class it is apparently altogether anomalous, and so also are the characters given by 
the bards to classes 2 and 3, which they call respectively soft and hard. Hence it is, that Dr. 'Dono- 
van, in a foot-note on the table, says : — " Nothing, however, is more certain than that the Irish 
poets are wrong in styling p, c, t, soft consonants, and b, g, d, hard consonants, for the latter class 

are undoubtedly the soft The entire classification is pretty correct, and founded on the nature of 

articulate sounds, except that the second and third classes are misnamed, and that I, n, r, which are 
liquids, should not, from the nature of articulate sounds, be classed with bh, dh, gh, mh." The 
Doctor is certainly right in one sense ; but, after a further examination, we may be able to see the 
grounds on which these distinctions have been founded. 

Having thus given this poetic syllabarium, together with some observations thereon, we now pro- 
ceed to investigate the origin of the classification. We have examined this classification minutely, 
and being struck with the unusual collocation, we attempted to discover something to which it might 
be referred. We felt that the Wsh bards could hardly have invented the arrangement ; and, 
adopting the truth of the old proverb, that " there is nothing new under the sun," we compared it 
with other alphabets, Oriental and European. The Hebrew syllabarium, we found, could not by any 



means have suggested it, neither could the Greek or Roman ; though it has been pretty generally 
maintained that, anterior to the introduction of Christianity among us, we were wholly unacquainted 
with the use of letters. This assertion, we think, cannot, taking everything into account, be at all 
sustained, for there are several unanswerable arguments against it which we shall not stop here to 
recount. We admit, indeed, that the form of our Irish letters may be referred to the Roman alpha- 
bet, but this does not by any means prove that ancient Ireland received the use of letters from Rome. 
Some letters are similar in form in all alphabets ; and we know that sometimes in one language 
two sets of characters are used by different writers, and even occasionally by the same writer. Thus, 
we find at present some German books printed in what we should call English or Roman letters, in- 
stead of the ordinary German characters ; and the early Irish Christians may have found it con- 
venient to adopt the Roman instead of their own more ancient forms. It is also an important fact, 
which we must always bear in mind, that ancient Irish tradition never ascribes the introduction of 
the use of letters among us to the Roman missionaries ; and, though no reliance can perhaps be 
placed on what are called the Bobd-hth and Beth-luis-nion alphabets of the Irish writers, still the 
effort to trace them to a more ancient source than the Roman is in itself a valuable datum. 

If, then, we cannot aseribe the poetic syllabarium of the Irish to either Greece or Rome, where 
shall we look for it ? We have been for some time studying the Sanscrit, the sacred language of 
India, and we are now led to believe that from the alphabet of this language the Irish law of cor- 
respondence has been derived. The arrangement of this " wonderfully systematic alphabet," as 
Donaldson calls it, coincides in a remarkable degree with the classification of the Irish letters given 
above ; and, though there is some discrepancy between the two, this may not invalidate the inference. 
The present classification of the Sanscrit alphabet is no earlier than the sixth or seventh century of 
the Christian era ; but, we may well conclude, that even this late arrangement must be analogous to 
preceding ones. If the Irish bards, then, have taken their syllabarium from this, it is plain they 
must have taken it from a more ancient collocation than the present. Whether this collocation cor- 
responded with the Irish syllabarium of which we are speaking, more closely than the present one or 
not, we will not discuss ; but, it is highly probable it did. All we contend for is, that the bardic ar- 
rangement of the Irish consonants may be clearly, discovered even in the present alphabet of the 
Sanscrit. We here give this alphabet in English characters, and the Irish syllabarium immediately 
under it. 

Sahscmt.* 

Gutturals, ka : kha : ga 

Palatals, cha : chha : ja 

Cerebrals, 'ta : 'tha : 'da 

Dentals, ta : tha : da 
' In order to effect the utterance of Sanscrit letters the short vowel a is always added to each. 



gha 


na. 


jha 

'dha 


'na. 
na 


dha 


na. 



ba 


: bha 


ma. 


la 


: va. 




sha 


: sa. 


: ha. 


c : 


t. 




g : 


d. 




ch : 


tb. 




m 


no : 


ng : rr 


dh : 


gh : 


mh : 1 
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Labials, pa : pha : 
Semivowels, ya : ra : 
Sibilants & aspirates, 'sa : 
Irish. 

1. Queen of consonants, s. 

2. Soft consonants, p : 

3. Hard, b : 

4. Bough, f 

5. Strong, 11 : 

6. Light, bh : 
Before comparing the two formulas, we shall remark in reference to the Sanscrit, that, in the class 

called semivowels, ya and va, being consonantified vowels, should come together, and that la and ra, 
when proper consonants, should fall under the perpendicular line of liquids, the last in the table ; 
while, as semivowels, they should be placed under the last but one, especially as the whole line in the 
Irish syllabarium, namely, class 5, corresponding to this last but one, become actual semivowels. As 
to the more ancient use of la and ra as vowels in Sanscrit, with this we have nothing to do at present ; 
but taking with us the position which we have assigned those two letters, and reading the table in 
alternate perpendicular lines, beginning below and taking with the three first lines the order — labial, 
guttural, dental ; and with the two last — semivowel, labial, guttural, dental ; — we find the Irish poetic 
classification. It is true, indeed, that there are two letters, mh, and n, in the last class of the Irish, 
which are not found in the corresponding perpendicular line of the Sanscrit. But, it must be observed, 
that m in Sanscrit, bears a very close resemblance in form to bh in the same language, and that mh 
in Irish is often found for bh in Sanscrit, as nalhw=h.eavea, (Sans.) neamh (Ir.) Also that d and n 
are cognate letters, the one being frequently used for the other in Irish, and that one form of the n 
in Sanscrit is precisely the same as the cerebral d, oxcept that to the former a kind of dot or anuswara 
mark is added. 

We come now to the characteristic names given to each class of the Irish syllabarium, such as — 
" queen of consonants ;" " soft,'" "hard," &c. The first, as we have said above, is analogous to the 
title given by Greek grammarians to the letter <r(s), though different in application. Class 2 is called 
" soft," and class 3 " hard," the exact converse of what might be deemed appropriate. We believe 
the terms hard and soft have arisen from the fact, that in ancient manuscripts b, d, g, are always 
found in their hard or primitive form, while p, c, t, often from their position become ph, ch, th ; that 
is, when they are aspirated, as it is called. [See 0' Donovan's Grammar, p. 42.] But though 6, d, g, 
are thus invariably written, it is almost certain they were pronounced as bh, dh, gh, in those positions 
where the modern language requires aspiration. [See Zevss, Gram. Celt., p. 231.] With regard to 
the remaining classes, the epithets are quite intelligible and founded on the law of articulate sounds 
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An interesting point, however, is the superiority assigned to certain classes over others. Thus, class 
2 exceeds all the rest in power and strength ; class 3 exceeds class 4 ; and class 5 exceeds class 6. 
The origin of this distinction we believe to have been founded on the nature of primary and aspirate 
letters, as well as on the collocation of these in the Sanscrit syllabarium, and, as we conceive, in the 
following manner : — 

Leaving out the sibilant s, we find that the first perpendicular set in the Sanscrit corresponds to 
the first in the Irish syllabarium. This set would, of course, be the first and the strongest of all the 
sets ; then would come— weai, strong — weak, strong. In this manner we have a regular alternation 
representing the order of the strength and power of the Irish letters. The primaries are all strong, 
the aspirates all weak, and each class exceeding in strength that immediately following it. It is 
quite natural that the " aspirates," being derivatives, should be weaker than the " tenues" and 
" medials" from which they are derived ; for " all aspiration," as Donaldson says, " is approximate 
sibilation," and this we believe to be the foundation of the Bardic rule. 

But perhaps the strongest argument in favour of our theory is, that while in Greek and Hebrew 
we have only one order of aspirates — namely, the " surds," the second perpendicular column of the 
Sanscrit syllabarium, — we have an additional order — namely, the " sonant," in Sanscrit and Irish, the 
fourth perpendicular line. It cannot be urged against us that this latfer order has no separate 
characters to express it as the Sanscrit has, for neither also have the surd aspirates. Indeed, we are 
persuaded, that aspirates in all languages are of late origin, and had originally been expressed by the 
primary with some conventional sign, as at present, in Irish. Thus, in Arabic, aspiration is occasionally 
made precisely as in Irish, by placing a point above the letter. In course of time a new character would 
be invented, but resembling, as we see it does in Sanscrit, the primary ; and those letters which, from 
their position, would sometimes be pronounced as primaries and sometimes as aspirates, would be- 
come fixed under one form or the other. This fluctuation between primary and aspirate would then 
cease. In this latter state, with a few exceptions indeed, we find the Sanscrit as it is now written ; 
in the former and earlier stage we find all the Celtic languages, the same consonant in the same 
word being sometimes aspirated and sometimes not. 

Again, the arrangement of the mutes in this poetic syllabarium corresponds, taking the alterna- 
tion above alluded to, exactly with that of the Sanscritic, the tenues coming first and the medials 
last ; while in Greek and Hebrew the very reverse is the case. 

Taking all these coincidences into account, together with the acknowledged affinity between the 
Celtic languages and the Sanscrit, we are forced to believe that the ancient syllabarium of the Irish 
bards was founded upon some eastern alphabet, introduced into Irelaod long before Roman letters ; 
and, consequently, that Forchern, after all, may have written his Primer of the Irish lards in the first 
century of the Christian era. 



